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Preface 



India has made significant strides in enhancing initial access to schooling and even enrolment 
of all children in primary schools. This has happened mainly during the recent years due to 
unprecedented expansion of schooling infrastructure across the country, even ignoring the 
traditional framework of population size and distance norms. However, even as the 
enrolments have surged survival and completion rates have remained quite unimpressive. 
Official figures indicate that around 30% children leave the school drop out before 
completing even five years of schooling and over all around 50% children leave schools 
without completing the 8 year compulsory schooling period. The present paper by Shantha 
Sinha and A.N. Reddy explores data and research literature related to this issue. The authors 
examine in this phenomenon in greater depth analysing the multiple factors that cause 
children to leave school. They particularly illustrate how situations within the schools tend to 
compel the children to withdraw from school participation. The paper also highlight the need 
for transforming school management and involving the community in order to increase 
children’s participation, with the help of different initiatives taken by an NGO in Andhra 
Pradesh in India. 

Professor R. Govinda 

CREATE Partner Institute Convener 

National University of Educational Planning and Administration, New Delhi 




Summary 



Persistently high dropout rates are one of the biggest challenges to fulfilling the right to 
education in India. This paper attempts to assess the magnitude of the problem of dropout. 
The paper critically reviews the evidence on some of the commonly cited reasons for 
dropout, including poverty, limited to access to credit, child labour, and children’s and 
parents’ lack of interest in education. The paper argues that the literature rarely looks at the 
role of procedures and rules in schools and the wider education system in terms of pushing 
children out of school. It is the contention of this paper that the reason a persistently high 
dropout rate should be located in the absence of a social norm in terms of children’s right to 
education; and that this is reflected in the lack of systemic support available for children at 
risk of dropping out. The paper also documents an experiment initiated by MV Foundation in 
Shankarpalle Mandal, Ranga Reddy district, Andhra Pradesh, where procedures, rules and 
practices relating to various aspects of school were changed to ensure that every child stayed 
in school and completed elementary level. 
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School Dropouts or Pushouts? 
Overcoming Barriers for the Right to Education 



1. Introduction 

Demand for education has been growing explosively in India. From about 3 million children 
being enrolled each year in the 1980s, there was a spectacular increase during the early 
2000s, and particularly in 2002-2003 and 2003-2004. In 2002-2003 alone, more than 10 
million additional children were enrolled in school in India and another 7.77 million children 
added to this in 2003-2004 (see Table 1). 

There are a number of options available to children. Poor parents are willing to make 
enormous sacrifices to send their children to school. In fact, many spend more than they can 
afford to get what they consider a proper education in English medium private schools. 
Several studies report that poor children attend fee charging private schools because of 
dissatisfaction with the quality and functioning of government schools (De et al., 2002, 
Harma, 2010). Those who cannot afford private schooling often send their children to 
government schools. 

India has let down large numbers of its children by pushing them out of the system. We argue 
that these children do not drop out of school voluntarily, but are pushed out of schools. A 
variety of social, economic, and cultural factors, as well as pedagogical practices, routines 
and administrative procedures are responsible for this. There is a mismatch between the 
expectations of parents and the system’s capacity to respond with equal seriousness, resulting 
in the children losing the battle to gain a formal education. These children then return to a 
routine of drudgery, exploitation and suffering, leaving their parents’ desire for freedom for 
their children unfulfilled. 

This paper looks at the data on school ‘dropouts’ in India to understand the factors 
responsible for children being pushed out of schools. The paper unpicks some of the 
frequently advanced explanations for dropouts such as poverty, quality of education, lack of 
interest in education and examination failure. It locates the explanation in terms of an absence 
of the social norm which promotes a child’s right to education, as well as the often hostile 
administrative practices and procedures adopted by schools. 

In section two we examine the data on dropouts in India, describing the scale of the problem 
and disaggregating the data by state and socio economic groups in society. We also examine 
some of the problems with data and data collection on dropouts in India. In section three we 
unpick some of the common reasons why children drop out of school and show the structural 
reasons for them. Section four outlines a case study which demonstrates ways that some of 
these problems can be addressed and the lessons we can learn from an experiment in 
facilitating access. This is followed by a concluding section which argues that in the light of 
the systemic failures of access to education, the responsibility for children dropping out of 
school lies with the state and education system rather than with the children and families of 
the poorest sections of society. 
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Table 1: Enrolment (in Millions) in School Education by Stages 





Enrolment 


Increase by year 


Percentage 
Increase Per Year, 
Elementary 


Year 


Primary 


Upper Primary 


Elementary 

i 


Primary 


Upper Primary 


Elementary 
















1980-1981 


72.7 


19.8 


92.5 










1981-1982 


73.6 


21.1 


94.6 


0.88 


1.21 


2.09 


2.25 


1982-1983 


77.0 


22.2 


99.3 


3.48 


1.16 


4.63 


4.90 


1983-1984 


81.1 


25.0 


106.1 


4.06 


2.78 


6.84 


6.89 


1984-1985 


83.9 


26.2 


110.1 


2.84 


1.16 


3.99 


3.76 


1985-1986 


86.5 


28.1 


114.6 


2.53 


1.97 


4.50 


4.09 


1986-1987 


90.0 


28.8 


118.8 


3.53 


0.66 


4.18 


3.65 


1987-1988 


92.9 


29.9 


122.9 


2.95 


1.13 


4.08 


3.44 


1988-1989 


95.7 


30.9 


126.7 


2.80 


1.03 


3.82 


3.11 


1989-1990 


97.3 


32.2 


129.5 


1.58 


1.25 


2.83 


2.23 


1990-1991 


99.1 


33.3 


132.4 


1.80 


1.10 


2.90 


2.24 


1991-1992 


101.6 


34.4 


136.0 


2.46 


1.16 


3.62 


2.74 


1992-1993 


105.4 


38.7 


144.1 


3.79 


4.26 


8.06 


5.92 


1993-1994 


108.2 


39.9 


148.1 


2.83 


1.21 


4.04 


2.80 


1994-1995 


109.0 


40.3 


149.3 


0.84 


0.37 


1.22 


0.82 


1995-1996 


109.7 


41.0 


150.7 


0.69 


0.73 


1.42 


0.95 


1996-1997 


110.4 


41.1 


151.5 


0.66 


0.05 


0.71 


0.47 


1997-1998 


108.8 


39.5 


148.3 


-1.61 


-1.58 


-3.19 


-2.11 


1998-1999 


111.0 


40.4 


151.3 


2.20 


0.87 


3.07 


2.07 


1999-2000 


113.6 


42.1 


155.7 


2.63 


1.71 


4.34 


2.87 


2000-2001 


113.8 


42.8 


156.6 


0.21 


0.74 


0.96 


0.62 


2001-2002 


113.9 


44.8 


158.7 


0.06 


2.02 


2.07 


1.32 


2002-2003 


122.4 


46.8 


169.2 


8.51 


2.02 


10.53 


6.64 


2003-2004 


128.3 


48.7 


177.0 


5.87 


1.90 


7.77 


4.59 


2004-2005 


130.8 


51.2 


182.0 


2.50 


2.50 


5.00 


2.82 


2005-2006 


132.0 


52.3 


184.4 


1.29 


1.08 


2.37 


1.30 



Source: Authors’ calculations based on the Ministry of Human Resource Development’s annual report, Selected 
Educational Statistics , for the relevant years. 



1 Elementary education in India is the combination of primary and upper primary education. 
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2. Examining the Data on ‘Dropouts’ 

In this section we examine Indian data on ‘dropouts’ in order to describe the scale of the 
problem and regional and social variations that exist. We also describe some of the 
limitations of the data presented and show how problems with data and research on dropouts 
misrepresent both the number and nature of dropouts. 

2.1 Estimates of Dropouts 

Of the more than 27 million children in India who joined in Class I in 1993, only 10 million 
of them reached Class X. This is about 37% of those who entered the school system. In more 
than half the states, only 30% of children reached Class X (see Table 2). As many as 17 
million children in just one cohort were pushed out and many of the remaining 10 million 
children would have completed the cycle but would be called ‘10 th class failed’, which is a 
euphemism for all school dropouts after middle school. In almost all the states, girls fared 
worse than boys. 
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Table 2: Sixth and Seventh All India Education Survey - State Enrolment Figures (1993 
and 2002) 



State/U.T. 


Enrolment in Class I (1993) 


Enrolment in Class X (2002) 


Percentage of 
children who have not 
reached Class X from 
cohort that entered 
Class I in 1993 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Bihar 


1,836,181 


1,092,002 


2,928,183 


244,069 


108,320 


352,389 


87 


90 


88 


Assam 


614,986 


523,751 


1,138,737 


109,647 


9,9251 


208,898 


82 


81 


82 


Meghalaya 


50,640 


50,297 


100,937 


9,419 


9,833 


19,252 


81 


80 


81 


Nagaland 


20,322 


18,281 


38,603 


4,657 


4,040 


8,697 


77 


78 


77 


West Bengal 


1,337,910 


1,187,240 


2,525,150 


306,672 


230,251 


536,923 


77 


81 


79 


Mizoram 


20,039 


18,238 


38,277 


4,607 


4,732 


9,339 


77 


74 


76 


Sikkim 


9,658 


8,162 


17,820 


2,236 


2,198 


4,434 


77 


73 


75 


Tripura 


65,783 


56,099 


121,882 


16,943 


14,421 


31,364 


74 


74 


74 


Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


3,226 


2,363 


5,589 


881 


665 


1,546 


73 


72 


72 


Rajasthan 


1,211,450 


700,935 


1,912,385 


331,227 


132,079 


463,306 


73 


81 


76 


Orissa 


594,892 


499,282 


1,094,174 


172,266 


136,982 


309,248 


71 


73 


72 


Arunachal Pradesh 


21,869 


17,036 


38,905 


6,524 


4,500 


11,024 


70 


74 


72 


Madhya Pradesh 


1,169,663 


907,333 


2,076,996 


372,700 


196,601 


569,301 


68 


78 


73 


Andhra Pradesh 


1,172,340 


1,022,622 


2,194,962 


382,660 


298,852 


681,512 


67 


71 


69 


Manipur 


39,442 


35,435 


74,877 


15,019 


14,525 


29,544 


62 


59 


61 


Karnataka 


800,917 


746,712 


1,547,629 


315,040 


270,883 


585,923 


61 


64 


62 


Gujarat 


739,643 


619,005 


1,358,648 


301,691 


203,473 


505,164 


59 


67 


63 


Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 


5,342 


4,754 


10,096 


2,594 


2,318 


4,912 


51 


51 


51 


Jammu & Kashmir 


104,541 


80,327 


184,868 


51,969 


38,491 


90,460 


50 


52 


51 


Maharashtra 


1341,772 


1,223,558 


2,565,330 


684,621 


545,418 


1,230,039 


49 


55 


52 


Punjab 


264,021 


229,313 


493,334 


135,157 


121,314 


256,471 


49 


47 


48 


Tamil Nadu 


716,970 


674,183 


1,391,153 


377,802 


362,317 


740,119 


47 


46 


47 


Uttar Pradesh 


2,345,274 


1,482,422 


3,827,696 


12,44,315 


652,610 


1,896,925 


47 


56 


50 


Delhi 


143,242 


137,438 


280,680 


78,960 


69,278 


148,238 


45 


50 


47 


Daman & Diu 


1,486 


1,255 


2,741 


835 


666 


1,501 


44 


47 


45 


Goa 


14,598 


13,592 


28,190 


8,732 


8,272 


17,004 


40 


39 


40 


Himachal Pradesh 


85,874 


80,617 


166,491 


61,189 


55,442 


116,631 


29 


31 


30 


Lakshadweep 


882 


813 


1,695 


657 


629 


1,286 


26 


23 


24 


Chandigarh 


7,865 


6,776 


14,641 


6,034 


5,401 


11,435 


23 


20 


22 


Pondicherry 


10,393 


9,612 


20,005 


8,006 


7,667 


15,673 


23 


20 


22 


Haryana 


212,470 


183,281 


395,751 


165,061 


115,372 


280,433 


22 


37 


29 


Kerala 


273,908 


264,476 


538,384 


228,118 


240,797 


468,915 


17 


9 


13 


Uttaranchal 


0 


0 


0 


91,331 


66,864 


158,195 


0 


0 


0 


Chhattisgarh 


0 


0 


0 


114,341 


68,513 


182,854 


0 


0 


0 


Jharkhand 


0 


0 


0 


81,488 


46,402 


127,890 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


15,237,599 


11,897,210 


27,134,809 


5,937,468 


4,139,377 


10,076,845 


61 


65 


63 



Source: NCERT (1998) and NCERT (2005) 
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Table 3: Educational Status of Children - Compiled over various years 



Year and Survey 


Age Group 


Indicator 


Male 


Female 


Total 








% 


% 


% 


5-14 / 6- 14 Years 


1992-1993 (NFHS-1) 


6-14 (Total) 


Attending School 


75.5 


58.9 


67.5 


1998-1999 (NFHS-2) 


6-14 (Total) 


Attending School 


83.1 


73.7 


78.6 


1999-2000 (NSSO 55th) 


5-14 (Total) 


Attending Educational Institution 


76.3 


67.7 


72.3 


2004 (NSSO 60th) 


5-14 (Total) 


Attending Educational Institution 


82.0 


76.0 


79.1 


2006 (NFHS-3) 


6-14 (Total) 


Attending School 


82.6 


76.4 


79.6 


5-9 / 6-10 Years and Classes I-Y 


1992-1993 (NFHS-1) 


6-10 (Total) 


Attending School 


75.0 


61.3 


68.4 


1995-1996 (NSSO 52nd) 


I-V (Total) 


Gross Attendance Ratio 


92.0 


77.0 


85.0 


1995-1996 (NSSO 52nd) 


6-10 (Total) 


Age-specific Attendance Ratio 


73.0 


63.0 


72.0 


1995-1996 (NSSO 52nd) 


I-V (Total) 


Net Attendance Ratio 


71.0 


61.0 


66.0 


1998-1999 (NFHS-2) 


6-10 (Total) 


Attending School 


85.2 


78.3 


81.9 


1999-2000 (NSSO 55th) 


5-9 (Total) 


Attending Educational Institution 


72.7 


66.5 


69.8 


2004 (NSSO 60th) 


5-9 (Total) 


Attending Educational Institution 


78.6 


74.8 


76.7 


2006 (NFHS-3) 


6-10 (Total) 


Attending School 


84.6 


81.0 


82.9 


10-14 / 11-14 Years and Classes VI-VIII 


1992-1993 (NFHS-1) 


11-14 (Total) 


Attending School 


76.3 


55.3 


66.2 


1995-1996 (NSSO 52nd) 


VI-VIII (Total) 


Gross Attendance Ratio 


74.0 


56.0 


65.0 


1995-1996 (NSSO 52nd) 


11-13 (Total) 


Age-specific Attendance Ratio 


78.0 


64.0 


72.0 


1995-1996 (NSSO 52nd) 


VI-VIII (Total) 


Net Attendance Ratio 


48.0 


38.0 


43.0 


1998-1999 (NFHS-2) 


11-14 (Total) 


Attending School 


80.2 


67.0 


73.9 


1999-2000 (NSSO 55th) 


10-14 (Total) 


Attending Educational Institution 


80.1 


69.1 


74.9 


2004 (NSSO 60th) 


10-14 (Total) 


Attending Educational Institution 


85.6 


77.2 


81.6 


2006 (NFHS-3) 


11-14 (Total) 


Attending School 


79.9 


81.9 


75.3 



Source: NSSO (2005, 2001 & 1998), UPS (2007, 2000 & 1995) 



Available data suggests that most children drop out of school between Classes I and II. Over 
one-fifth of children enrolled in Class I in 2005 did not proceed to Class II 2 . However, data 
for 2002-2003 and 2003-2004 report a substantial reduction in dropout rates between Class I 
and Class II. The dropout rates from Classes II to III and from III to IV are found to be lower 
than 10% and have further declined during the last few years (see Table 4). Interestingly, the 
dropout rates between Classes IV and V have been be negative over the last few years. This 
may be because of the re-entry of dropout children into these classes through bridge courses. 
Dropout rates remain very high between Classes V and VI, indicating difficulties in transition 
from primary (Classes I-V) to upper primary (Classes VI-X) level. There is a variation in the 
dropout rates in Classes VI and above. Significantly, there is a critical bottleneck between 
Classes IX and X (see Table 4). 



2 This dropout rate is estimated by apparent cohort method using grade data reported in the Ministry of Human 
Resource Development’s annual report, Selected Educational Statistics. 
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Table 4: Class Dropout Rates 



Year 


Class I 3 


Class II 


Class III 


Class IV 


Class V 


Class VI 


Class VII 


Class VIII 


Class IX 


Class X 


Boys 






















1998-1999 




21.7 


8.6 


10.0 


3.9 


7.3 


2.4 


4.9 


13.7 


12.6 


1999-2000 




22.0 


7.7 


10.0 


2.5 


4.4 


7.8 


3.0 


16.9 


14.9 


2000-2001 




23.0 


9.2 


10.4 


4.8 


7.4 


10.9 


6.9 


18.3 


11.4 


2001-2002 




22.6 


10.3 


10.7 


2.8 


4.6 


8.9 


6.5 


14.7 


8.7 


2002-2003 




19.4 


6.0 


6.4 


0.1 


10.5 


11.1 


6.7 


12.0 


8.0 


2003-2004 




15.5 


2.9 


4.1 


-2.5 


7.9 


6.9 


4.3 


9.3 


5.8 


2004-2005 




16.3 


6.4 


6.7 


2.3 


9.4 


6.2 


3.6 


9.0 


8.0 


2005-06 




17.2 


7.4 


8.4 


2.4 


9.4 


9.4 


6.5 


11.7 


8.9 


Girls 






















1998-1999 




22.8 


10.0 


11.3 


8.6 


10.9 


21.2 


9.3 


17.4 


9.3 


1999-2000 




22.2 


9.0 


10.4 


5.4 


9.7 


9.0 


8.7 


17.3 


10.8 


2000-2001 




23.6 


9.2 


9.6 


5.8 


11.3 


8.4 


11.5 


19.0 


13.6 


2001-2002 




20.7 


7.7 


8.6 


4.5 


8.6 


6.3 


7.8 


15.5 


7.7 


2002-2003 




7.7 


-2.8 


-1.4 


-5.4 


6.7 


3.4 


2.8 


9.6 


2.0 


2003-2004 




16.3 


4.5 


5.3 


0.0 


14.0 


6.4 


7.5 


14.4 


9.9 


2004-2005 




15.6 


6.8 


6.9 


3.4 


13.4 


4.0 


7.2 


14.7 


9.4 


2005-06 




15.4 


8.5 


9.3 


4.8 


13.6 


8.5 


8.9 


16.1 


9.3 


Total 






















1998-1999 




22.2 


9.2 


10.6 


5.9 


8.8 


11.0 


6.7 


15.1 


11.4 


1999-2000 




22.1 


8.3 


10.1 


3.7 


6.6 


8.3 


5.3 


17.0 


13.3 


2000-2001 




23.3 


9.2 


10.0 


5.2 


9.1 


9.9 


8.8 


18.6 


12.3 


2001-2002 




21.7 


9.2 


9.8 


3.5 


6.3 


7.9 


7.1 


15.1 


8.3 


2002-2003 




14.2 


2.1 


2.9 


-2.3 


8.9 


7.9 


5.0 


11.0 


5.6 


2003-2004 




15.9 


3.6 


4.7 


-1.3 


10.7 


6.7 


5.7 


11.5 


7.5 


2004-2005 




16.0 


6.6 


6.8 


2.8 


11.2 


5.2 


5.2 


11.5 


8.6 


2005-06 




16.4 


7.9 


8.9 


3.5 


11.3 


9.0 


7.6 


13.6 


9.0 



Source: Authors’ calculations using data from the Ministry of Human Development’s annual report, Selected 
Educational Statistics , for the relevant years. 



The 1991 Census data shows that out of 209 million children in the 5-14 age group, about 
104 million attended schools and the remaining 105 million children (50%) did not. In the 
2001 Census, the total population of children in the 5-14 year group had risen to 253 million, 
of whom 166 million attended schools and 87 million (34.4%) did not. This is an 
improvement from the 1991 Census data, yet a very large number of children remain out of 
school (see Tables 5 and 6). 



3 Drop outs are calculated by year hence the figures for Class II indicate those from Class I who fail to reach 
Class II 
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Table 5: Census 1991 - Children Attending and Not Attending Educational Institutions by State and Gender (age 5-14 years) 



States 


Population 5-14 years 


Population Attending School 
(5-14 years) 


Population Not Attending School (5- 
14 years) 


% Population Not 
Attending School 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 






















% 


% 


% 


Bihar 


12,546,869 


11,038,940 


23,585,809 


5,369,232 


2,862,694 


8,231,926 


7,177,637 


8,176,246 


15,353,883 


57 


74 


65 


Uttar Pradesh 


19,838,075 


17,182,973 


37,021,048 


8,856,600 


4,811,808 


13,668,408 


10,981,475 


12,371,165 


23,352,640 


55 


72 


63 


Meghalaya 


235,875 


232,685 


468,560 


89,894 


89,911 


179,805 


145,981 


142,774 


288,755 


62 


61 


62 


Rajasthan 


6,345,134 


5,647,187 


11,992,321 


3,304,626 


1,427,450 


4,732,076 


3,040,508 


4,219,737 


7,260,245 


48 


75 


61 


Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 


17,072 


16,342 


33,414 


8,219 


5,048 


13,267 


8,853 


11,294 


20,147 


52 


69 


60 


Arunachal 

Pradesh 


113,855 


105,625 


219,480 


52,302 


38,039 


90,341 


61,553 


67,586 


129,139 


54 


64 


59 


Madhya 

Pradesh 


8,692,120 


8,048,527 


16,740,647 


4,613,163 


3,044,212 


7,657,375 


4,078,957 


5,004,315 


9,083,272 


47 


62 


54 


West Bengal 


8,735,186 


8,370,337 


17,105,523 


4,357,404 


3,541,676 


7,899,080 


4,377,782 


4,828,661 


9,206,443 


50 


58 


54 


Assam 


3,056,460 


2,946,014 


6,002,474 


1,524,565 


1,280,307 


2,804,872 


1,531,895 


1,665,707 


3,197,602 


50 


57 


53 


Andhra 

Pradesh 


8,536,934 


8,118,722 


16,655,656 


4,780,263 


3,411,831 


8,192,094 


3,756,671 


4,706,891 


8,463,562 


44 


58 


51 


Orissa 


3,890,521 


3,814,240 


7,704,761 


2,215,566 


1,644,985 


3,860,551 


1,674,955 


2,169,255 


3,844,210 


43 


57 


50 


Nagaland 


159,365 


151,942 


311,307 


84,101 


75,290 


159,391 


75,264 


76,652 


151,916 


47 


50 


49 


Manipur 


223,973 


219,239 


443,212 


121,291 


108,204 


229,495 


102,682 


111,035 


213,717 


46 


51 


48 


Tripura 


366,620 


352,732 


719,352 


207,940 


177,865 


385,805 


158,680 


174,867 


333,547 


43 


50 


46 


Karnataka 


5,602,033 


5,481,798 


11,083,831 


3,470,163 


2,795,077 


6,265,240 


2,131,870 


2,686,721 


4,818,591 


38 


49 


43 


Gujarat 


5,175,888 


4,776,906 


9,952,794 


3,266,418 


2,488,046 


5,754,464 


1,909,470 


2,288,860 


4,198,330 


37 


48 


42 


Sikkim 


54,650 


53,325 


107,975 


33,982 


30,067 


64,049 


20,668 


23,258 


43,926 


38 


44 


41 


Haryana 


2,312,596 


1,995,627 


4,308,223 


1,523,677 


1054,093 


2,577,770 


788,919 


941,534 


1,730,453 


34 


47 


40 


Punjab 


2,494,166 


2,208,710 


4,702,876 


1,623,062 


1,306,846 


2,929,908 


871,104 


901,864 


1,772,968 


35 


41 


38 


Mizoram 


87,622 


87,002 


174,624 


56,397 


54,227 


110,624 


31,225 


32,775 


64,000 


36 


38 


37 


Maharashtra 


9,637,599 


9,012,466 


18,650,065 


6,646,616 


5400,442 


12,047,058 


2,990,983 


3,612,024 


6,603,007 


31 


40 


35 


Daman & 
Diu 


12,337 


11,827 


24,164 


8,611 


7,427 


16,038 


3,726 


4,400 


8,126 


30 


37 


34 


Tamil Nadu 


6,112,308 


5,867,075 


11,979,383 


4,484,593 


3,880,232 


8,364,825 


1,627,715 


1,986,843 


361,4558 


27 


34 


30 


Delhi 


1,138,784 


1,006,497 


2,145,281 


817,846 


695,214 


1,513,060 


320,938 


31,1283 


632,221 


28 


31 


29 


Himachal 

Pradesh 


633,234 


608,449 


1,241,683 


485,055 


413,832 


898,887 


148,179 


194,617 


342,796 


23 


32 


28 
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Andaman & 

Nicobar 

Islands 


35,627 


33,983 


69,610 


26,755 


24,246 


51,001 


8,872 


9,737 


18,609 


25 


29 


27 


Chandigarh 


71,421 


62,184 


133,605 


55,520 


46,929 


102,449 


15,901 


15,255 


31,156 


22 


25 


23 


Pondicherry 


88,024 


85,586 


173,610 


71,725 


66,899 


138,624 


16,299 


18,687 


34,986 


19 


22 


20 


Goa 


121,623 


117,106 


238,729 


100,775 


92,552 


193,327 


20,848 


24,554 


45,402 


17 


21 


19 


Lakshadweep 


6,598 


6,089 


12,687 


5,450 


4,900 


10,350 


1,148 


1,189 


2,337 


17 


20 


18 


Kerala 


3,024,225 


2,959,701 


5,983,926 


2,585,830 


2,531,803 


511,7633 


438,395 


427,898 


866,293 


14 


14 


14 


TOTAL 


109,366,794 


100,619,836 


209,986,630 


60,847,641 


43,412,152 


104,259,793 


48,519,153 


57,207,684 


105,726,837 


44 


57 


50 



Source: Census of India (1991) 



Note: Jammu & Kashmir is excluded from the list as according to Census 1991 
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Table 6: Census 2001 - Children Attending and Not Attending Educational Institutions by 
State and Gender 



States 


Population 5-14 Years 


Population (5-14 Years) attending 
educational institutions 


Population (5-14 Years) not 
attending educational 
institutions 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Bihar 


23,868,079 


12,675,464 


11,192,615 


10,213,038 


6,098,225 


4,114,813 


13,655,041 


6,577,239 


7,077,802 


Jharkhand 


7,439,049 


3,853,573 


3,585,476 


3,942,296 


2,249,831 


1,692,465 


3,496,753 


1,603,742 


1,893,011 


Meghalaya 


656,311 


332,354 


323,957 


364,812 


180,988 


183,824 


291,499 


151,366 


140,133 


Arunachal 

Pradesh 


304,982 


156,007 


148,975 


171,653 


93,021 


78,632 


133,329 


62,986 


70,343 


Uttar Pradesh 


47,201,660 


25,130,545 


22,071,115 


27,289,515 


15,624,597 


11,664,918 


19,912,145 


9,505,948 


1,0406,197 


Assam 


6,936,344 


3,556,202 


3,380,142 


4,118,764 


2,160,468 


1,958,296 


2,817,580 


1,395,734 


1,421,846 


Jammu & 
Kashmir 


2,653,422 


1,367,317 


1,286,105 


1,633,207 


907,513 


725,694 


1,020,215 


459,804 


560,411 


Dadra & 
Nagar Haveli 


48,337 


24,839 


23,498 


30,226 


17,252 


12,974 


18,111 


7,587 


10,524 


Orissa 


8,634,215 


4,411,995 


4,222,220 


5,551,554 


3,008,193 


2,543,361 


3,082,661 


1,403,802 


1,678,859 


Madhya 

Pradesh 


15,883,680 


8,322,224 


7,561,456 


10,275,094 


5,738,462 


4,536,632 


5,608,586 


2,583,762 


3,024,824 


West Bengal 


19,029,144 


9,765,877 


9,263,267 


12,416,847 


6,490,981 


5,925,866 


6,612,297 


3,274,896 


3,337,401 


Rajasthan 


15,310,011 


8,089,925 


7,220,086 


9,997,421 


5,928,978 


4,068,443 


5,312,590 


2,160,947 


3,151,643 


Chhattisgarh 


5,239,700 


2,663,945 


2,575,755 


3,540,829 


1,902,805 


1,638,024 


1,698,871 


761,140 


937,731 


Nagaland 


540,749 


281,301 


259,448 


366,711 


193,313 


173,398 


174,038 


87,988 


86,050 


Gujarat 


11,355,498 


6,024,700 


5,330,798 


7,922,570 


4,423,452 


3,499,118 


3,432,928 


1,601,248 


1,831,680 


Karnataka 


11,903,007 


6,082,710 


5,820,297 


8,365,944 


4,399,572 


3,966,372 


3,537,063 


1,683,138 


1,853,925 


Tripura 


781,092 


399,057 


382,035 


554,874 


290,323 


264,551 


226,218 


108,734 


117,484 


Haryana 


5,306,241 


2,866,083 


2,440,158 


3,858,762 


2,155,739 


1,703,023 


1,447,479 


710,344 


737,135 


Andhra 

Pradesh 


17,713,764 


9,078,873 


8,634,891 


13,078,287 


6,985,076 


6,093,211 


4,635,477 


2,093,797 


2,541,680 


Punjab 


5,489,138 


2,981,863 


2,507,275 


4,130,976 


2,271,241 


1,859,735 


135,162 


710,622 


647,540 


Manipur 


501,425 


256,004 


245,421 


380,546 


197,830 


182,716 


120,879 


58,174 


62,705 


Mizoram 


212,924 


108,443 


104,481 


162,443 


83,304 


79,139 


50,481 


25,139 


25,342 


Uttaranchal 


2,164,891 


1,123,713 


1041,178 


165,8963 


882,949 


776,014 


505,928 


240,764 


265,164 


Sikkim 


136,638 


69,171 


67,467 


106,081 


54,061 


52,020 


30,557 


15,110 


15,447 


Delhi 


3,115,078 


1,665,719 


1,449,359 


2,439,713 


1,311,550 


1,128,163 


675,365 


354,169 


321,196 


Maharashtra 


21,567,532 


11,248,450 


10,319,082 


17,072,099 


9,020,718 


8,051,381 


4,495,433 


2,227,732 


2,267,701 


Daman & 
Diu 


28,237 


14,717 


13,520 


22,758 


12,037 


10,721 


5,479 


2,680 


2,799 


Chandigarh 


181,963 


98,843 


83,120 


147,506 


80,878 


66,628 


34,457 


17,965 


16,492 


Andaman & 

Nicobar 

Islands 


72,803 


37,234 


35,569 


59,515 


30,644 


28,871 


13,288 


6,590 


6,698 


Tamil Nadu 


11,612,412 


5,962,197 


5,650,215 


9,737,027 


5,039,255 


4,697,772 


1,875,385 


922,942 


952,443 


Goa 


227,403 


116,300 


111,103 


193,097 


99,484 


93,613 


34,306 


16,816 


17,490 


Himachal 

Pradesh 


1,324,203 


684,315 


639,888 


1,125,602 


587,477 


538,125 


198,601 


96,838 


101,763 


Lakshadweep 


14,266 


7,398 


6,868 


12,708 


6,633 


6,075 


1,558 


765 


793 


Kerala 


5,531,381 


2,819,521 


2,711,860 


4,936,611 


2,511,983 


2,424,628 


594,770 


307,538 


287,232 


Pondicherry 


178,069 


90,831 


87,238 


159,524 


81,638 


77,886 


18,545 


9,193 


9,352 


TOTAL 


253,163,648 


132,367,710 


120,795,938 


166,037,573 


91,120,471 


74,917,102 


87,126,075 


41,247,239 


45,878,836 



Source: Census of India (2001) 
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The states of Bihar, Jharkhand, Uttar Pradesh, Meghalaya and Arunachal Pradesh are 
amongst the states with the largest percentage of children not attending schools both in 1991 
and 2001. Some states, including those of significant concern in the past, have improved their 
ranking (see Table 7). Rajasthan, for example, was ranked the fourth worst performing state 
in 1991, but improved its position to twelfth in 2001. Similarly, Madhya Pradesh has moved 
from seventh worst to tenth, Andhra Pradesh from tenth to nineteenth, and Maharashtra from 
twenty-second worst to twenty-sixth. Some states, such as Karnataka, Gujarat, Haryana, and 
Mizoram maintained approximately the same position relative to other states. Significantly, 
Pondicherry became the best performing state in the year 2001 (fourth in 1991), displacing 
Kerala, which moved to second best. 

The two states which have seen the highest jump in educational attendance ratios are 
Rajasthan and Andhra Pradesh, followed by Manipur, Dadra and Nagar Haveli, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal, Madhya Pradesh, Sikkim, Tripura, Meghalaya and Nagaland. With 
regard to the increase in attendance of girls, Rajasthan has fared the best with a 31% increase, 
followed by Andhra Pradesh (29% increase) and then Manipur, Uttar Pradesh, Dadra and 
Nagar Haveli, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal, Sikkim and Tripura (see Table 7). 

Table 7: States with Larger than Average Percentage Increases in School Attendance, 
1991-2001 



State 


Increase in School Attendance (%) 


1991 to 2001 


Rajasthan 


26 


Andhra Pradesh 


25 


Manipur 


24 


Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


23 


Uttar Pradesh 


21 


West Bengal 


19 


Madhya Pradesh 


19 


Sikkim 


18 


Tripura 


17 


Meghalaya 


17 


Nagaland 


17 


All India 


16 



State 


Increase in Girls’ School Attendance (%) 
1991 to 2001 


Rajasthan 


31 


Andhra Pradesh 


29 


Manipur 


25 


Uttar Pradesh 


25 


Dadra & Nagar Haveli 


24 


Madhya Pradesh 


22 


West Bengal 


22 


Sikkim 


21 


Tripura 


19 


All India 


19 



Source: Authors’ calculations based on data in Tables 5 and 6 



The issue of overestimation or over-reporting of data on the number of children ‘attending’ 
schools in recent times by Departments of Education, however, is cause for serious concern. 
As a result, school dropout has become a non-issue. Several states in the country are 
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reporting Gross Enrolment Ratios of around 90% to 95% in various districts. The 
Government of India too has shown only 8-10 million children in the entire country are not 
attending schools 4 . Even assuming that there are some children of lower age groups included 
in this figure, this implies that very large numbers of children are in schools. But is this really 
correct? The census figures above, therefore, while they claim to report attendance, might 
actually more accurately reflect enrolment. 

Using Andhra Pradesh as an example, DISE data shows that of the 2,487,910 children who 
joined Class I in 1996-1997, only 1,455,607 reached Class V and only 1,153,899 reached 
Class VII. The figures for Class VII are generally considered to be more reliable because 
examinations are held, hall tickets are issued and marks memos are sent to every child. This 
figure, cannot be disputed but does include uncertain numbers of repeaters. In Andhra 
Pradesh, there should be twice as many children taking Class VII exams as there are today 
(Vinayak, 2006). 

A reliable estimation of the total number of children of school-going age is difficult to arrive 
at in the present context. There are many contradictory figures from different sources. 
However, an attempt has been made here using DISE data for Andhra Pradesh for the period 
1996-1997 to 2005-2006 to illustrate the magnitude of the problem of dropout. Tracing the 
progress of the cohort that joined school in Class I in the 1996-1997 school year reveals the 
extent and pattern of dropout. A total of 2.49 million children joined Class I in 1996-1997. 
Out of this group, only 1.78 million children reached Class II with the remaining 0.71 mi ll i on 
dropping out of school. Only 1.45 million children reached Class V in 2000-2001, and by the 
time they reached Class X only 0.9 million children remained. In short, the data from DISE 
relating to Andhra Pradesh confirms the widely acknowledged fact that the largest numbers 
of children dropout before they reach Class II. This figure swells as one moves up the school 
ladder, with nearly 50% of children leaving the system without completing Class V and over 
60% dropping out before entering Class X. The data further confirms that the crucial grades 
in which children are pushed out are Class V and Class VII - i.e. when children move from 
one school to the next. Thus, while governments produce reports indicating enrolment rates 
above 90%, the reality is that dropout rates are so high that it impossible for this to be the 
case. The irony is that it is DISE data collected to monitor the progress of Sarva Shiksha 
Abhiyan (the national EFA programme) that corroborates this point (Vinayak, 2006). 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions of a similar kind at the national level because the 
transition classes between primary and upper primary schools as well as high schools are not 
uniform across the country. Furthermore, the examinations held by State Boards are also 
conducted at different levels. For example, while in Andhra Pradesh the first board 
examination the child takes is in Class VII, in Madhya Pradesh it is Class V. At the same 
time, evidence suggests that the most crucial year for children to dropout all over the country 
is Class I, which accounts for more than 20% between 1998 and 2002 (see Table 4). It 
appears that some improvement has taken place over the last few years (with dropout 
declining to 16% in 2004-2005 compared to over 20% in earlier years), but the sustainability 
of this remains uncertain in the context of initiatives such as para-teachers and alternative 



4 Based on notes distributed by the Government of India in its meeting of the National Resource Group for the 
Education Guarantee Scheme / Alternative & Innovative Education Scheme held on 25 February 2005. The 
following is the number out-of-school children in each state as of 31 December 2004 as submitted by the 
respective State Project Directors: Andhra Pradesh - 0.21 million; Chhattisgarh - 0.11 million; Gujarat - 0.22 
million; Haryana - 0.12 million; Jharkhand - 0.40 million; Karnataka - 0.04 million; Madhya Pradesh - 0.32 
million; Maharashtra - 0.05 million. 
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